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INTRODUCTORY. 


The  question  of  the  hour  which  we  have  come  to  consider 
is  one  of  transcendent  importance.  The  maintenance  of  a 
«ound  and  stable  currency  lies  at  the  foundation  of  national 
credit,  public  confidence,  business  security  and  progressive  civ- 
ilization. Money  is  the  measure  of  value  and  the  medium  of 
exchange.  It  is  the  tool  of  trade,  the  foot-rule  of  price  and 
wage,  the  basis  of  credit  which  plays  so  great  a part  in  the 
modern  commercial  system.  Any  variation  of  the  unit  of  value 
atfects  all  values.  Any  debasement  of  the  standard  vitiates  and 
•disturbs  the  whole  gigantic  fabric  of  national  and  international 
exchanges.  There  is  no  danger  in  the  political  and  commercial 
life  of  nations  so  insidious,  so  subtle  and  so  hurtful  as  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  currency.  The  vital  necessity  of  preserving  the 
integrity  and  the  stability  of  that  which  provides  the  measure 
of  values  and  expresses  the  ratio  of  exchange  of  all  commodi- 
ties and  all  labor  is  axiomatic. 

From  early  days  gold  and  silver  have  been 

The  Two  Precious  Money  Metals. 

They  have  remained  in  joint  use,  and  have  been  kept  side 
by  side  by  being  exchangeable  at  their  relative  value  or  by  lim- 
ited volume  and  legal  tender.  Standard  implies  unity,  and 
there  hai  been  much  confusion  in  many  minds  because  the  two 
metals  have  both  been  described  as  standard  money.  How  two 
standards  and  two  units  of  value  ? This  confusion  will  vanish 
if  we  think  of  gold  and  silver,  when  linked  together,  as  consti- 
tuting a joint  standard— one  standard  of  two  equivalents,  du- 
plex in  its  substance  but  single  in  its  purpose,  dual  in  its  com- 
position but  one  as  to  all  other  things.  Civilized  nations  with 
banking  systems  have  also  employed  paper  representatives  of 
■coin,  redeemable  in  coin  ; and  thus  gold,  silver  and  redeemable 
paper  have  made  up  the  monetary  system. 

During  our  recent  history  we  have  been  forced  to  face  and 
fight  repeated  and  persistent  attempts  to  drift  our  country  upon 
a boundless  sea  of  unlimited  and  irredeemable  paper.  Happily 
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these  dangerous  efforts  have  all  thus  far  been  defeated.  Now 
we  are  called  to  meet  the  no  less  baneful  scheme  to 

Plunge  the  Country  Into  the  X>eptUs 

Df  unlimited  and  unexchangeable  silver.  The  two  movements 
ire  alike  in  character,  alike  in  impulse,  alike  in  purpose  and 
dike  in  peril.  We  have  successfully  battled  and  beaten  the 
irst  ; and,  in  the  interest  of  public  integrity,  financial  security 
ind  business  prosperity,  it  is  no  less  vital  to  combat  and  con- 
quer the  second. 

Let  me  at  the  beginning  clear  away  any  possible  misunder- 
Jtanding  and  define  the  bounds  of  the  discussion.  This  is  not 
in  issue  between  gold  and  silver.  I am  not  here  as  a gold 
aionometallist.  On  the  contrary,  I am  here  to  advocate  with 
iarnest  conviction  and  by  the  only  practical  means  the  restora- 
;ion  of  silver  to  its  full  function  in  the  monetary  system  of  the 
world.  Those  who  assume  to  be  the  special  champions  of  silver 
lave  a measure  of  right  on  their  side  which  ought  to  be  freely 
ind  fairly  recognized.  They  are  right  in  deploring  the  events 
which  disposessed  silver  of  its  position  as  the  partner  of  gold 
ind  in  seeking  to  rehabilitate  it  and  reinvest  it  with  its  equali- 
iy.  They  are  wrong  in  assuming  that  this  misfortune  came 
through  any  unfriendly  legislation  of  our  government  or  that  it 
;an  be  remedied  by  any  independent  action  of  our  country. 
They  are  right  in  deprecating  a constriction  of  values  and  in 
irging  a broadening  of  the  monetary  basis.  They  are  wrong, 
wofully  and  unutterably  wrong,  in  proposing  a practical 
nethod,  which,  instead  of  broadening,  would  inevitably  narrow 
ind  degrade  it  and  destroy  all  stability. 

The  issue  is  between  independent,  isolated  free  coinage 
within  our  own  limits,  on  the  one  hand,  and  international  bi- 
netallism,  on  the  other.  The  fair  demand  is  for  bimetallism. 
Vho  then  are  the  bimetallists  ? Not  the  advocates  of  freecoin- 
I ige,  for  • 

Their  Policy  Would  Expel  Gold 

.ind  put  the  country  upon  the  silver  basis,  and, thus  they  are  in. 
eality  silver  monometallists.  The  real  bimeta;llists  are  we  who 
would  restore  silver  and  link  it  with  gold,  as  it  used  to  be, 
hrough  the  concurrent  action  of  the  commercial  nations.  Who 
lire  the  true  friends  of  silver  ? Not  the  advocmtes  of  free  coin- 
age, for  their  proposition  would  restrict  its  enlarged  use  to  this 
country  which  alone  could  never  accomplish  its  rehabilitation. 

! ts  true  friends  are  we  who  aim  at  its  full  reinstatement  by  the 
I ide  of  gold  in  the  monetary  use  of  the  world  from  which  it  has 
lieen  dethroned.  They  may  be  the  friends  of  the  few  thousand 
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silver  miners  who  are  eager  for  quick  returns,  though  even  their 
selfish  interests  would  be  better  served  in  the  long  ruu  by  a 
broader  and  more  enduring  policy.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
the  friends  of  the  seventy  million  silver-users,  whose  interest 
lies  not  in  degrading  our  country  to  the  single  and  debased 
standard  of  Mexico,  but  in  elevating  silver  to  legal  equality 
witli  gold  in  the  world’s  commercial  arena,  and  so  re-establish- 
ing the  broad  bimetallic  basis  which  would  assure  stability, 
quicken  confidence,  stimulate  enterprise  and  promote  prosperity. 


AMERICAN  TREATMENT  OF  SILVER. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  I proceed  to  a more  de- 
tailed consideration  of  the  facts  and  issues  involved  in  this  dis- 
cussion. At  the  outset  I affirm  that  the  premise  of  the  free 
coinage  advocates,  except  so  far  as  I have  already  indicated,  is 
false,  their  supporting  statements  incorrect,  their  arguments  il- 
lusive and  their  conclusion  wholly  erroneous.  What  is  their 
premise  and  what  their  argument  ? They  denounce  the  law  of 
1873,  which  they  charge  with  demonetizing  silver,  as  a crime 
against  the  American  people  ; they  assert  that  this  alleged  pro- 
scription of  silver  has  been  followed  by  an  era  of  falling  prices, 
shriveling  eriterprise,  agricultural  hardship  and  widespread  de- 
pression ; they  contend  that  these  two  alleged  facts  bear  to 
each  other  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ; and  they  conclude 
that  the  remedy  lies  through  the  unlimited  coinage  or  purchase 
of  silver,  without  regard  to  other  nations. 

Now,  first  of  all,  is  it  true  that  we  have  suffered  such  incal- 
culable woes  since  1873  ? I leave  out  of  this  discussion  the 
past  two  years.  So  far  as  our  own  country  is  concerned  these 
two  years,  with  a new  Administration  and  a changed  economic 
policy,  involve  different  conditions  and  questions.  But  is  it 
true  that  prior  to  that  change  we  were 

In  Snell  an  Unhappy  State  ? 

How  was  it  for  twenty  years  before  1873  and  twenty  years  after? 
From  1850  to  1870  we  advanced  in  national  wealth  from  $7,000,- 
■000,000  to  $30,000,000,000,  an  increase  of  $23,000,000,000. 
From  1870  to  1890  we  advanced  from  $30,000,000,000  to  $65,-, 
■000,000,000,  an  increase  of  $35,000,000,000.  Was  that  growth 
of  more  than  double  so  great  a hardship  ? Protectionists  have 
constantly  asserted  that  the  twenty  years  preceding  1893  con- 
■stituted  the  most  prosperous  period  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. Are  some  of  them  prepared  to  recant  and  deny  that  truth 
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for  the  sake  of  bolstering  up  a misdirected  argument  for  free 
and  unlimited  silver  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  there  has  been  a decline  of 
prices  since  1873.  Nor  can  we  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
world’s  restricted  use  of  silver  has  operated  to  reduce  the 
world’s  general  range  of  prices.  The  just  and  rational  view  is 
that  the  fall  is  due  in  part  to  the  international  limitation  of  the 
monetary  basis  and  in  part  to  cheapened  cost  of  production  and 
cheapened  interchange.  It  has  been  partly  beneficent  and  part- 
ly baneful.  The  producer  has  seen  falling  values  ; the  laborer 
has  seen  rising  wages. 

The  Purchasing  Power  of  Wageh 

is  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  in  1870.  If  the  productive 
force  of  the  country  has  suffered  some  astringency  or  failed  of 
its  full  development,  the  rewards  of  labor  measured  in  the  cost 
Df  living  have  never  been  so  high.  The  farmer  has  seen  the 
prices  of  his  wheat  dropping  and  dropping.  But  in  Pennsylva- 
aia  it  is  the  competition  of  Dakota,  and  in  Dakota  it  is  the 
jompetition  of  India  and  Argentina.  Twenty  years  ago  it  cost 
23  cents  a bushel  to  transport  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 
Today  it  costs  10  cents  to  carry  it  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  wheat  crop  of  Minnesota,  Kansas  and  the 
Dakotas  was  only  20,000,000  bushels,  and  India  and  Argentina 
vere  not  factors  in  the  world’s  markets.  Today  the  average 
jrop  of  these  four  Western  States,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  has 
ncreased  eight  fold,  and  India  and  Argentina  are  supplying 
Tom  half  to  two-thirds  as  much  wheat  to  the  markets  of  the 
vorld  as  we  are.  It  is  cheap  land,  cheap  transportation  and 
oheap  labor  in  competition  which  have  brought  down  the  far- 
ner’s  prices,  and  he  would  find 

No  Remedy  in  tlie  Free  Coinage  of  Silver 

■ vhich  would  enhance  the  cost  of  everything  he  buys  and  leave 
liim  exposed  to  the  same  deadly  competition  in  the  markets  of 
1 he  world.  His  interest  lies  not  in  going  down  to  the  silver 
level,  but  in  lifting  silver  up  to  the  normal  level. 

The  whole  burden  of  the  free  silver  argument  rests  upon 
1 he  claim  that  the  farmer  has  during  the  past  twenty  years  suf- 
fered a great  decline  of  prices,  due  to  the  alleged  demonetiza- 
llon  of  silver.  I have  shown  you  what  is  the  real  cause  of  that 
decline.  But  just  at  this  point,  and  in  immediate  answer  to  the 
i rgument,  I want  to  refer  to  another  fact.  They  dwell  upon 
Ihe  decline  in  the  prices  of  what  the  farmer  sells,  but  say  noth- 
ing of  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  what  the  farmer  buys.  1 
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hold  in  my  hand  a table  showing  the  current  rates  of  both  for 
every  year  since  1873  down  to  1892.  1 shall  not  weary  you'  by 

reading  this  table  in  detail,  but  will  give  you  its  results.  Wlmt 
the  farmer  sells  embraces  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  bacon,  lard,  beef, 
butter,  cheese,  etc.  What  he  buys  includes,  sugar,  tea,  cofi'ee, 
sheeting,  shirting,  print  cloths,  ginghams,  carpets^  nails,  iron, 
glass,  molasses,  etc.  Now  this  table  shows  that  the  average 
reduction  in  the  price  of  all  these  farm  products  taken  together 
is  26  per  cent,  and  the  average  reduction  in  the  other  articles 
named  is  55  per  cent.  So  that  while  the  farmer  loses  26  per 
cent,  in  what  he  sells  he  gains  55  per  cent,  in  what  he  buys. 

But  with  this  hasty  glance  at  what  is  not  a vital  point  of 
the  present  discussion  I come  now  to 

A More  Material  Question. 

Granting  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  we  have  suf- 
fered all  the  ills  so  darkly  pictured  by  the  free  coinage  advo- 
cate, is  it  true  that  they  are  due  to  our  proscription  of  silver  ? 
Is  it  true  that  since  1873  we  have  outlawed  and  rejected  silver, 
as  we  did  not  do  before  ? This  is  the  starting  point  in  the  ar- 
gument of  the  free  coinage  advocate.  He  passionately  de- 
nounces the  act  of  1873.  He  luridly  describes  it  as  the  greatest 
crime  in  our  financial  history  and  arraigns  it  as  having  dishon- 
ored and  repudiated  the  silver  dollar  of  the  fathers.  Now 

What  Are  tlie  Facts? 

The  whole  number  of  silver  dollars  coined  in  the  United 
States  from  the  organization  of  the  Mint  in  1792  down  to  1873, 
was  only  8,045,838,  and  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  preced- 
ing 1873  they  had  not  been  in  circulation  at  all.  I do  not  stop 
to  give  the  explanation,  which  is  well  understood  by  all  students 
of  the  subject.  But  between  1878  and  1890,  under  the  Bland- 
Allison  act,  we  coined  421,776,408  silver  dollars,  and  under  the 
Sherman  act  of  1890  we  purchased  168,674,682  ounces  of  silver 
bullion  represented  by  $155,931,002  in  silver  certificates,  mak- 
ing altogether  $577,707,410  of  silver  coinage  or  purchase  in  fif- 
teen years. 

In  other  words,  in  a single  year  since  1873  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  done  six  times  as  much  for  the  silver 
dollar  as  in  all  the  eighty  odd  years  before  that  dividing  line,  and 
altogether  within  this  period  during  which  silver  is  represented 
as  proscribed  the  Government  has  coined  or  provided  for  72 
times  as  many  silver  dollars  as  in  its  entire  previous  history  ! 
And  yet  the  free  coinage  advocates  first 

Draw  on  Their  Imagination  for  Evils 

which  are  largely  spectral  and  then  draw  on  their  misinforma- 
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ti(  n for  an  explanation  by  charging  them  to  an  alleged  demon- 
et  zation  of  silver  under  which  silver  has  been  nursed  and  cod- 
dl  -d  so  immeasurably  beyond  what  it  experienced  when  they 
th  jmselves  declare  the  law  treated  it  as  full  legal  tender  money! 
TJiey  conjure  up  fanciful  ills  and  explain  them  by  fictitious 
coaditions.  They  are  much  in  the  position  of  Hood’s  charac- 
te  • who 

Seemed  washing  his  hands  with  invisible  soap 

In  imperceptible  waterl 

Their  argument  breaks  down  right  here  at  the  foundation, 
T1  ey  ascribe  the  changed  conditions  to  the  act  of  1873  which  is 
sa  d to  have  demonetized  silver.  Grant  that  there  were  rising 
pr  ces  before  and  falling  prices  after;  the  change  clearly  cannot 
be  attributed  to  our  alleged  outlawry  of  silver,  when  for  a quar- 
tei  of  a century  before  the  change  we  had  no  silver  dollars  in 
ei]  culation  and  when  shortly  afterwards  we  entered  upon  the 
co  nageof  over  400,000,000.  The  silver  dollar  existed  in  law 
be  ’ore  1873,  but  it  did  not  exist  in  fact,  and 

A XiRw  Whicli  Was  Not  Operative 

haino  influence- whatever  upon  prices.  I shall  have  occasion 
fu  ther  along  to  deal  with  broader  causes  and  influences  ; but  if 
thu  argument  as  applied  by  the  free  coinage  advocates  to  our 
country  alone  had  any  force,  it  would  be  against  silver,  for  it 
ha  5 been  during  the  period  of  falling  prices  that  we  have  done 
me  st  for  the  white  metal.  Never  has  any  interest  been  so  well 
treated  as  the  silver  interest  has  been  by  our  Government  dur- 
inj-  the  past  twenty  years.  No  measure  of  protection  or  foster- 
ini' care  extended  to  any  other  interest  has  begun  to  approach 
th(  extraordinary  d^ree  of  favor  vouchsafed  to  silver  or  the 
tremendous  effort  tb'  support  and  uphold  it.  Since  1878  the 
pr  ee  of  silver  has  fallen  from  |1.20  to  60  cents  an  ounce.  The 
bu  lion  value  of  a silvOr  dollar  has  fallen  from  93  to  less  than  50 
cel  ts.  Tet  during  this  time  we  have  piu’chased  and  coined 
neurly  $600,000,000.  We  have  given  it  a market  in  the  Treas- 
ury when  every  door  of  Europe  was  closed  against  it.  We 
ha  'e  gone  on  buying  it,  though  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver 
we  hold  is  worth  at  least  $150,000,000  less  than  we  paid  for  it. 
W(  have  not  only  bought  this  enormous  quantity  of  depreciated 
sib  er,  but  have  given  it  to  the  people  in  circulation  and  for  circu 
lat  on  purposes  have  held  it  at  par  with  gold,  notwithstanding 
its  commercial  decline.  We  have  pledged  the  public  credit  ; we 
ha^  e maintained  redemption  and  exchangeability ; we  have 
ris  ied  the  gravest  dangers  to  maintain  its  parity  so  that  every 
dollar  of  the  people  should  be  as  good  as  every  other  dollar. 
An  1 yet  we  are  told  that  we  have  done  nothing  for  silver  ! 
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FREE  COINAGE  MEANS  THE  SILVER  STANDARD. 

All  this  is  made  to  count  for  nothing,  and  we  are  now  again 
confronted  with  the  demand  for  independent,  free  and  unlim- 
ited coinage  without  regard  to  other  nations.  To  this  demand, 
having  thus  cleared  the  way,  I now  address  myself.  What  is 
free  coinage  ? The  standard  silver  dollar  is  now  worth  about- 
60  cents.  Free  coinage  means  that  the  government  shall  re- 
ceive all  the  silver  which  may  be  presented,  and  upon  every  50 
cents’  worth  put  the  stamp  of  one  dollar.  As  nobody,  however,, 
experts  it  to  be  coined,  it  really  means  that  the  government- 
shall  issue  its  note  for  one  dollar  in  exchange  for  60  cents* 
worth  of  bullion,  and  that  this  note  which  the  favored  bullion 
owner  gets  for  50  cents’  worth  of  his  commodity  shall  be  made 
a legal  tender  for  one  doljar  in  current  circulation.  Now,  what 
would  be  the  result  ? It  would  be 

Ttie  Forced  Circulation  of  a l>ollar 

worth  one  half  its  face.  It  would  be  the  debasement  of  the 
unit  of  value,  and  so  the  violent  disturbance  of  all  values.  It 
would  be  the  destruction  of  stability,  and  so  the  overthrow  of 
confidence,  security 'and  prosperity. 

Let  me  be  entirely  frank.  I know  the  advocates  of  free 
coinage  claim  that  their  measure  would  raise  silver  to  the  stand- 
ard of  gold,  or  perhaps  they  would  prefer  to  put  it,  reduce  gold 
to  the  standard  of  silver — that,  in  a word,  it  would  establish 
parity.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  the  silver  or  silver  certifi- 
cates already  in  circulation  have  been  kept  at  par  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1,  notwithstanding  a far  different  market  ratio.  This  is 
true  because  we  have  limited  the  coinage  or  purchase,  because 
we  have  maintained  the  gold  reserve,  because  we  have  pledged 
the  whole  credit  and  power  of  the  government  to  sustain  parity. 
But  when  we  enter  upon  unlimited  coinage  under  present  condi- 
tions we  embark  upon 

A New  and  Dangerous  Sea. 

The  free  silver  champions  contend  that  our  silver  policy 
has  failed  because  we  haven’t  gone  far  enough  and  they  insist 
that  free  coinage  would  bridge  the  divergence  and  remove  the 
disparity  of  the  two  metals.  There  is  no  other  pretense  upon 
which  it  can  be  defended  for  a single  instant.  If  it  does  not 
establish  the  equivalence  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  determined 
ratio  it  is  rank  repudiation  and  dishonor.  It  is  the  wilful  adop- 
tion of  a debased  standard  and  the  compulsory  circulation  of  a 
depreciated  dollar,  with  its  robbery  of  labor,  its  unsettlement  of 
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a 11  values,  its  derangement  of  all  finance  and  trade,  and  its  in- 
calculable  wrong  and  dangers  in  every  direction. 

But  what  possible  hope  can  there  be,  in  the  light  of  the  facts 
already  before  us,  that  free  coinage  will  re-establish  parity  ? It 
> as  claimed  just  as  confidently  that  the  purchase  act  of  1890 
y ould  do  it.  What  was  the  fact  ? Its  first  temporary  effect 
\ as  to  raise  silver  so  that  the  bullion  value  of  a dollar  which 
^ as  74  cents  in  1890  advanced  for  a short  time  to  84  cents;  but 
i ; soon  dropped  back  to  72  cents  and' 

Has  Been  Falling  £ver  Since. 

We  were  then  buying  pretty  nearly  the  entire  silver  product 
c f this  country.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  India,  the 
I reat  sink  of  silver,  in  the  east,  was  still  under  free  coinage. 
While  we  were  coining  or  purchasing  nearly  $800,000,000  of  sil- 
Aer  India  was  coining  over  $600,000,000,  and  during  all  this 
t ime  and  in  spite  of  this  great  market  silver  kept  on  falling. 

] ndia  has  since  stopped  her  free  coinage,  and  how,  then,  can  we 
1 ope  to  do  alone  what  the  two  together  could  not  do  ? 

Do  you  realize  what  free  coinage  by  the  United  States  alone 
iivolves  ? It  involves  one  of  two  things, — either  the  lifting  up 
c f the  entire  volume  of  silver  in  the  world  to  the  standard  of 
j old,  or  else  the  dragging  down  of  the  United  States  to  the  sin- 
f le  standard  of  silver.  There  is  no  possible  escape  from  one 
1 orn  or  the  other  of  this  dilemma.  The  visible  stock  of  silver 
i 1 the  world  is  about  $4,000,000,000.  Europe  has  over  $1,000,- 
( 00,000.  The  product  of  the  United  States  in  1893  was  60,000,- 
(00  ounces.  The  annual  product  of  the  world  has  grown  from 
sn  average  of  40,000,000  ounces  between  1860  and  1870  to  an 
* ggregate  of  160,000,000  ounces.  For  the  United  States  alone 
1 3 enter  upon  free  coinage  means  that  we  must  stand  ready  to 
1 uy  all  of  this  vast  stock  that  may  be  attracted  by  our  open 
1 and  and  open  mint,  and  that,  while  it  is  now  at  a ratio  of  32 
1 0 1,  we  mrfst  undertake 

The  Stupendous  and  Impossible  Task 

( f lifting  it  to  equivalence  with  gold  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  It 
i BOt  only  that  we  shall  stimulate  and  inflate  our  own  pro- 
fi,g^Dut  that  Europe  will  dump  its  surplus  silver  on  us.  I know 
j^Hjfver  extremists  deny  this  truth.  I know  they  allege  that 
j ^^j^ijver  of  Europe  is  in  use  as  coin  and  that  it  could  not  be 
./gptj^ere  without  a loss.  But  this  answer  will  not  bear  exami- 
as  a moment’s  consideration  will  show. 

„ .(^Pj^piVer  since  bimetallism  was  abandoned  Europe  has  been 
jtfj^ggling  for  gold.  With  the  adoption  of  independent  free 
<P}Q§ge  id  this  country  that  struggle  would  gain  new  force  be- 
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cause  it  would  be  notice  that  the  re-establishment  of  bimetallism 
had  been  indefinitely  postponed.  The  Bank  of  France  has 
$260,000,000  of  silver,  not  in  circulation,  but  locked  up  in  its 
vaults.  The  Bank  of  (Germany  has  over  $160,000,000.  The 
Bank  of  Spain  has  about  $60,000,000,  the  Bank  of  the  Nether- 
lands $36,000,000  and  others  varying  amounts.  There  are  over 
$460,000,000  stored  in  the  nine  banking  houses.  This  silver  is 
worth  nothing  to  them  beyond  its  bullion  value.  It  serves  as  a 
part  of  the  metallic  reserve  for  their  paper  money,  but  they 
could  better  sustain  more  paper  on  gold,  and  if  they  could  make 
the  substitution  by  sending  this  silver  to  the  United  States  and 
exchanging  it  for  gold,  why  wouldn’t  they  do  it  ? Let  me  give 
you  commanding  authority.  Henry  Cernuschi  is  the  ablest 
champion  in  Europe  of  the  restoration  of  silver  and  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  bimetallists.  In  his  pamphlet  on  “The 
Great  Metallic  Powers’’  he  says:  “As  soon  as  the  coinage  of 

silver  by  the  United  States  was  free,  Europe  would  act  towards 
the  United  States  just  as  Germany  acted  towards  France,  so 
long  as  France  coined  silver. 

Curope  Would  Demonetise  L*arg:e  Masses  of  Silver 

and  send  them  to  Philadelphia  to  get  them  made  into  dollars, 
with  which  dollars  she  would  get  gold  dollars  despatched  to  her.’’ 
And  again  : “Why  is  not  the  coinage  of  silver  free  in  France? 

Because,  were  the  coinage  free,  all  the  gold  would  emi- 
grate, and  France,  deprived  of  gold,  would  no  longer  have  a 
monetary  medium  either  with  England,  or  with  Germany  or 
with  the  United  States.  Very  venturesome  would  be  those  who 
should  recommend  the  United  States  of  America  to  undertake 
single-handed  what  France  will  undertake  only  triple-handed.” 
Wise  counsel  and  admonition  from  the  greatest  of  the  friends  of 
silver! 

Let  me  add  another  impressive  warning.  And  in  order  to 
make  it  specific  will  you  pardon  a personal  allusion,  and  a state- 
ment which  I have  never  publicly  made  before  and  in  making 
which  at  the  present  time  I hope  I am  not  altogether  indiscreet. 
In  1890  when  the  bill  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  pending 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  I had  the  honor  of  being  the  Amer- 
ican Minister  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  Russian  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance was  Mr.  Vishnegradski,  who  died  only  last  Saturday — a 
statesman  of  extraordinary  capacity  and  perhaps  the  ablest  fi- 
nance minister  in  Europe  at  the  time.  I had  occasion  one  day 
to  call  upon  him,  and  I found  him  with  a copy  of  the 

American  Free  Coinage  Silver  BUI, 

then  under  debate  in  the  Senate,  lying  open  on  the  table  before 
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iiim.  His  first  expressions  revealed  his  profound  interest  in  th® 
liubject.  He  had  studied  the  details  of  the  bill  to  the  minutest 
Darticular.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a most  remark- 
able measure  involving  a most  disastrous  policy  which,  as  a friend 
of  the  United  States  and  of  safe  finance,  he  hoped  she  would 
uot  undertake.  He  inquired  carefully  after  its  prospects,  and 
hen  in  earnest  words  came  the  pregnant  climax,  which,  as  oth- 
ers were  involved,  I shall  not  in  this  public  declaration  venture 
1 o repeat  in  as  specific  a form  as  he  gave  it  in  that  more  confi- 
dential talk.  But  he  said  in  substance:  “If  this  bill  becomes 

0 law  the  United  States  will  expose  herself  to  dangers  of  which 

1 he  has  perhaps  little  idea;  there  is  a great  deal  of  silver  in 
-Curope;  we  have  some  in  Russia;  already  the  proposition  has 
been  made  to  me  to  join  in  a movement,  in  the  event  of  the 
American  adoption  of  free  coinage,  to  unload  a part  of  Eu- 
I ope’s  silver  on  the  United  States;  but  I believe  this  measure 
a.ndthis  action  would  bring  calamity  and  I hope  the  United 
i itates  will  make  no  such  mistake.  ’ ’ It  was  the  clear  vision  and  the 
^ weighty  remonstrance  of  a statesman  looking  on  with  the  truer 
] »erspective  of  distance  and  speaking  with  direct  personal 
j;nowledge  of  dangers  which  the  silver  extremists  profess  to 
tcout  and  deride. 

With  free  coinage  the  surplus  silver,  of  the  world  would 
1 ow  toward  our  shores  as  infallibly  as  the  dropping  apple  seeks 
the  ground.  It  would  flow  here  because  this  would  be  its  one 
j ;reat  market 

At  a Price  Not  Offered  Anywhere  Klfte. 


Realizing  the  danger  of  this  deluge  some  of  the  silver  radicals 
1 ave  proposed  to  limit  free  coinage  to  the  American  product. 
But  none  of  the  free  coinage  bills  has  ever  embraced  that  limit- 
j tion.  And  if  you  tried  it  how  could  you. do  it?  With  a temporary 
i rtificial  and  exaggerated  price  here  how  could  you  prevent  for- 
t ign  silver  from  finding  its  way  across  our  borders,  as  it  has 
( .one  in  the  past?  Besides,  suppose  it  were  possible  to  succeed 
i ri  such  a restriction,  that  would  not  be  free  coinage  at  all.  It 
irould  not  lift  silver  in  the  markets  of  the  world;  it  would  not 
lemove  the  disparity  between  the  two  metals;  it  would  not, 
therefore,  carry  the  only  condition  upon  which  free  coinage 
<ould  possibly  be  justified;  it  would  simply  enable  anybody  who 
1 as  fifty  cents  worth  of  silver  bullion  to  take  it  to  the  mint  and 
1 ave  it  stamped  one  hundred  cents,  or  take  it  to  the  Treasury 
irhich  would  issue  its  note  for  it  and  force  you  and  me  to  re- 
< eive  it  for  a dollar. 

Are  the  American  People  Ready  for  that  Amatincr  Folly? 

Free  coinage,  I repeat,  means  that  we  must  be  prepared  to 
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buy  the  silver  of  the  world.  What  would  be  the  efltect?  Gold 
coinage  would  immediately  stop.  Who  would  bring  gold  to  be 
coined  when  it  was  undervalued  one-half  ? We  should  pay  for 
the  great  influx  of  domestic  and  foreign  silver  in  notes  redeem- 
able in  coin.  The  notes  would  be  presented  and  gold  demanded. 
If  gold  were  paid  by  the  Treasury  how  long  under  this  great 
demand  would  the  reserve  last?  If  gold  were  refused  we  should 
be  instantly  on  the  silver  basis,  and  the  Treasury  notes  and  the 
whole  circulation  of  the  United  States  would  fall  to  the  silver 
level.  Under  such  conditions  gold  and  silver  would  not  circu- 
late side  by  side.  Gold  would  go  to  a premium.  Every  dollar 
would  be  locked  up  or  exported.  The  Government,  stripped  of 
its  gold,  would  be  forced  to  pay  its  creditors  in  silver,  and  that 
payment  would  reduce  us  at  once  to  the  silver  standard.  There 
is  thus  under  free  coinage  no  escape  from  one  of  the  two  altern- 
atives, either  that  we  must  by  our  action  alone  raise  the  silver 
of  the  world  to  the  gold  standard,  which  is  manifestly  impossi- 
ble, or  we  must  drop  to  the  silver  standard. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  SILVER  STANDARD. 

This  then  being  clear,  we  come  to  the  next  question.  What 
does  the  silver  standard  mean  and  what  would  be  its  effect? 
This  question  involves  such  broad  considerations  and  such  tre- 
mendous consequences  that  time  will  permit  me  to  touch  on 
only  a few  of  them.  The  silver  dollar  is  now  intrinsically  worth 
fifty  cents.  It  passes  for  a dollar  because,  by  limited  coinage 
and  full  exchangeability,  the  Government  has  kept  it  at  par 
with  gold.  Under  free  coinage  it  would  be  worth  whatever 
the  world  should  rate  the  silver  in  it  as  worth.  It  might  be 
fifty  cents;  it  might  be  more;  it  might  be  less.  It  would  fol- 
low all  the  fluctuations  of  a varying  commodity,  going  up  with 
the  demand  and  going  down  after  the  deluge.  It  would  be 
called  a dollar,  but  only  because  the  real  dollar  unit  of  value 
had  been  expelled;  and  it  would  be  a dollar  in  fact  just  as 
much  as  if  we  were  to  lock  up  all  the  present  yard-sticks  and 
were  to  make  a new  unit  of  length  consisting  of  a foot  and  a 
half,  and  were  to  assume  that  calling  it  a yard  would  make  it  a 
yard.  If  it  takes  ten  yards  of  cloth  now  to  make  a robe,  ten 
yards  under  the  new  unit  would  leave 

The  Costume  Decidedly  DecoUete ! 

TV  age  earners  might  receive  as  many  nominal  dollars  as 
before,  but  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  would  measura- 
bly be  cut  in  two.  The  Mexican  dollar  contains  more  silver 
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’ han  the  American  dollar.  Yet  the  American  silver  dollar  will 
1 )uy  twice  as  much  in  Mexico  as  the  Mexican  silver  dollar."-  The 
. V.merican  silver  dollar  is  quoted  in  London  at  100  cents  and 
1 he  Mexican  silver  dollar  at  about  50  cents.  Why?  Because 
Mexico  has  free  silver  coinage  and  we  have  not;  because  Mex- 
ico is  on  the  silver  basis  and  we  are  not.  But  the  free 

< oinage  advocates  would  put  us  there,  and  so  put  our  dollar 

< lown  to  the  level  of  the  Mexican  dollar. 

The  serious  menace  of  such  a change  would  bring  on  a 
j,rreat  financial  convulsion,  and  its  accomplishment  would  in- 
’•olve  a complete  economic  revolution.  It  was  the  apprehension 
i if  going  to  the  silver  standard  that  largely  caused 

f 

The  Monetary  Panic  of  1893, 

).nd  any  real  impending  danger  of  such  a catastrophe  would 
]>roduce  a financial  cataclysm  that  is  appalling  to  contemplate, 
j t would  excite  alarm  at  home  and  abroad;  it  would  tumble  our 
.American  securities  back  upon  us;  it  would  dry  up  the  springs 
of  credit,  restrict  loans,  paralyze  enterprise,  cripple  trade  and 
i udustry,  halt  investments,  and  repeat  on  a larger  scale  the  bit- 
1 er  experience  of  that  disastrous  crisis  of  two  summers  ago. 
jCven  if  the  silver  standard  presented  the  advantages  which 
( ome  extremists  profess  to  think,  the  pathway  to  it  would  be 
f trewn  with  too  many  wrecks  and  darkened  with  too  much 
lorrow  and  sadness  to  be  prudently  undertaken. 

But  suppose,  running  these  risks  and  making  these  sacri- 
1 ices,  we  had  plunged  to  the  silver  standard,  what  then?  Prac- 
1 ical  object  lessons  are  more  vivid  and  convincing  than  theoret- 
i eal  discussions.  Let  us  take  a few  object  lessons.  The  amount 

< f deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of  the  United  States  is  $1,747,- 
J 61,280  and  the  number  of  depositors  is  4,771,687.  The  aver- 
« rage  to  each  depositor  is  $365.86.  The  silver  standard  means 
1 hat  on  an  average  every  one  of  these  nearly  five  million  people 

< eposited  $365,  each  dollar  worth  100  cents  in  gold,  and  would 
( raw  out  $365  in  silver,  each  worth  50  cents. 

The  Savings  of  the  Working  People 

( f Pennsylvania  go  largely  into  Building  and  Loan  Associations. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  in  this  State  248,244  savings  bank  de- 
] ositors  with  an  aggregate  deposit  of  $66,025,821  and  an  aver- 
4 ge  individual  deposit  of  $265.97.  The  silver  standard  means 
that  every  one  of  these  248,244  Pennsylvanians  put  in  265  hard- 
earned  100  cent  dollars,  and  would  draw  out  265  50  cent  dollars. 

Pennsylvania  has  1239  Building  Associations,  with  assets 
£ mounting  to  $103,943,864,  and  a total  membership  of  272,580. 
J l11  of  these  members  are  in  their  organized  capacity  lenders, 
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and  each  is  in  turn  a borrower.  Each  is  a capitalist  and  be 
longs  to  the  much-denounced  “creditor  class  ’’  to  the  extent  of 
$381.  These  Associations  received  last  year  $44,432,686  and 
divided  $12,933,970.  The  whole  system  depends  upon  the  value 
of  the  assets  in  the  shape  of  mortgages,  and  collapses  unless 
that  is  sustained.  On  the  silver  basis  these  272,580  persons, 
all  wage-earners,  would  find  their  $103,943,364  cut  in  two,  and 
the  only  persons  who  would  get  any  compensation  would  be  the 
fraction  of  borrowers  at  that  particular  time.  Take  another 
illustration.  The  aggregate  pension  disbursements  last  year 
were  $140,772,163.78  and  the  number  of  pensioners  969,544,  of 
whom  754,382  are  the  gallant  invalid  veteran  defenders  of  their 
country  and  215,162  are  the  widows  or  orphans  of  Union  sol- 
diers. The  payment  to  each  pensioner  thus  averaged  $144. 
The  number  of  pensioners  on  the  roll  of  the  pension  office  at 
Philadelphia  is  57,749  and  at  Pittsburg  45,774,  a total  of  103,- 
523,  nearly  a ninth  of  the  whole  number  in  the  Union.  Under 
the  silver  standard  the  $144  going  on  an  average  to  each  of 
these  nearly  million  pensioners  would  be  50  cent  dollars,  worth 

72  real  dollars.  Take  still 

♦ 

Another  and  Impressive  Illustration* 

On  January  1,  1894,  the  life  insurance  policies  in  this 
country  numbered  7,505,817,  representing  insurance  of  $5,291,  • 
824,900,  and  assets  of  $919,310,131.  Considering  wealth  and 
population  together,  at  least  an  eighth  of  this  insurance  is  held 
in  Pennsylvania,  or  say  1,000,000  • policies — sometimes  more 
than  one  for  the  same  person — representing  $650,000,000  of  in- 
surance and  $120,000,000  of  assets.  The  average  amount  of  a 
policy  is  $700,  and  so  the  great  mass  of  policy-holders  are  per- 
sons of  moderate  means.  The  security  for  the  payment  of  this 
vast  insurance  is  two-fold:  first,  existing  assets,  either  mort- 
gages or  shares  and  bonds,  and  their  value  or  income  would  be 
. cut  in  two  by  going  to  the  silver  basis;  second,  fixed  annual 

premium  payments,  and  their  purchasing  power  in  investments 
would  be  halved,  since  the  amount  was  fixed  on  the  gold  basis 
Y would  be  paid  on  the  silver  basis.  Of  life  insurance  assets 

I 75  per  cent,  are  mortgages  or  shares  and  bonds,  and  this  colos- 

sal contract  for  the  future,  involving  in  Pennsylvania  alone 
nearly  1,000,000  policies  and  $650,000,000  of  insurance,  would 
by  the  silver  standard  be  depreciated  one-half  in  value.  There  is 

Tet  Another  and  Momentous  Dangler. 

The  amount  of  American  securities  owned  abroad  is  gener- 
ally placed  at  about  $2,000,000,000.  Speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1893  of  the  volume  of  British  investments  outside 
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0 F the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Gladstone  said:  “One  thousand 

n lillion  pounds  would  probably  be  an  extremely  low  and  inade- 
qaate  estimate.  Two  thousand  millions — that  is,  in  round 
B umbers,  ten  thousand  million  dollars— or  something  even  more 
t lan  that,  is  very  likely  to  be  nearer  the  mark.”  Burdett’s  Of- 
ficial Intelligencer  for  1894  places  the  aggregate  of  foreign  se- 
c jrities  held  by  British  investors,  based  on  the  income  tax 
returns,  at  $3,819,035,000.  r The  United  States  has  one-half 
t le  railroads  and  telegraphs  of  the  world,  and  it  has  a fifth  of 
t le  British  foreign  trade.  It  is  therefore  a reasonable  presump- 
t:  on  that  some  fraction  between  a fifth  and  a half  of  the  British 
f oreign  holdings  are  American — some  figure  between  $800,000,- 
0)0  and  $1,900,000,000.  Add  other  European  holdings  and  the 
aggregate  will  reach  $2,000,000,000  or  over,  on  which  from 
$50,000,000  to  $100,000,000  are  annually  paid  in  dividends  and 
ii  terest.  This  amount  is  now  paid  in  dollars  worth  in  London 
1'  >0  cents.  On  the  silver  basis  it  would  be  paid  in  dollars  worth 
ii.  London  60  cents.  Under  such  circumstances,  how  long 
■«  ould  it  be  before  these  securities  would  be  jmecipitated  upon 
o ir  market  with  all  the  consequences  of  such  a movement? 

The  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  aggregates  $129,- 
2 59,000.  Of  this  amount  46  per  cent.,  or  about  $60,000,000,  is 
h dd  abroad.  Imagine  the  eflFect  of  having  even  a half  of  this 
V;  ist  proportion  or  a quarter  of  all  the  shares  of  the  Pennsylva- 
n:  a thrown  on  the  market!  This  would  be  inevitable 

Unless  tli«  Dividends  Were  Paid  in  Gold, 

ai  id  to  do  that  would  require  either  doubling  the  amount  set 
a]>art  or  halving  the  dividends.  Not  a few  bonds  are  made  spe- 
cifically payable  in  gold.  In  every  such  case  it  would  take  just 
at  much  money  to  pay  the  premium  on  gold  as  would  be  availa- 
ble  for  the  dividend  or  interest.  The  eflfect  on  all  railroads 
m iy  be  shown  by  a single  illustration.  The  Illinois  Central 
pi  ys  6 per  cent,  dividends.  This  takes  $2,600,000.  Last  year 
tie  road  had  $2,963,276  available,  leaving  a surplus  of  $463,275. 
O ’ the  stock  about  40  per  cent,  is  held  abroad.  To  pay  the  for- 
ei»n  stockholders  requires  $1,000,000.  If  they  are  paid  in  gold 
$i  ,000,000  would  be  required,  and  so  the  whole  dividend  must 
b(  cut  down.  If  they  are  paid  in  silver  the  value  abroad  will 
hi  cut  in  two  and  the  foreign  holder  will  sell.  How  can  such  a 
si  lUation  fail  to  bring  a crash? 

These  are  a few  illustrations  of  what  isolated  free  coinage 
ar  d the  silver  standard  involve.  But  it  is  claimed  that  if  we 
wi^re  on  the  silver  basis  we  should  enjoy  great  advantages  in  for- 
ei,;n  commerce  and  command  the  trade  of  the  silver  countries.. 
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We  should,  indeed,  put  ourselves  financially  upon  the  level  of 
Mexico  and  China  and  India,  but  with  what  result?  The  im- 
ports of  the  gold  standard  countries  amount  to  over  $8,000,000,- 
000  a year,  and  those  of  the  silver  standard  countries  to  less 
than  $1,000,000,000,  The  exports  of  the  gold  standard  countries 
reach  annually  $7,000,000,000  and  those  of  the  silver  standard 
^ countries  only  $1,000,000,000, 

I ^ Why  Should  We  Abandon  the  Advantages 

( of  the  former  in  a struggle  for  the  latter?  During  the  last  fis-  • 

cal  year  our  exports  to  Europe  amounted  to  $690,000,000  and 
our  imports  to  $274,600,000.  Here  was  a balance  in  our  favor 
of  $416,000,000,  which  was  paid  or  credited  to  us  in  gold  value. 
During  the  same  time  our  exports  to  the  silver  countries 
amounted  to  $42,000,000  and  our  imports  to  $170,000,000, 
Here  was  a balance  against  us  of  $128,000,000.  We  should  con- 
tinue to  pay  this  sum  in  silver  or  its  equivalent  as  we  do  now; 
but  why  should  we  be  so  idiotic  as  to  put  ourselves  on  the  silver 
basis  in  order  that  Europe  may  pay  us  $416,000,000  a year  in 
' silver  values  instead  of  gold  values?  Why  should  we  upset  our 

monetary  medium  with  the  great  commercial  nations,  and  sub- 
ject our  commerce  to  the  incalculable  tax  and  burden  and  de- 
pression of  a constantly  uncertain  and  fluctuating  exchange? 

^ We  hear  men  talk  loosely  of  the  debtor  class  and  the  cred- 

itor class,  and  flippantly  reason  that  so-called  “cheap  money  ” 
w’ould  help  debtors  at  the  expense  of  creditors. 

Who  are  the  Debtors  and  Who  are  the  Creditors? 

' The  creditors  are  every  depositor  in  a savings  bank,  every 

member  ol  a Building  Association,  every  pensioner,  every  holder 
of  an  insurance  policy,  every  workingman  who  has  saved  any- 
thing out  of  his  earnings  and  put  it  into  institutions  or  invest- 
ments dependent  upon  public  security  and  honesty.  Borrowing 
requires  credit.  It  is  the  well  off,  not  the  poor,  who  borrow 
most.  The  borrowers  will  be  found  more  on  the  stock-market 
than  on  the  farm  or  in  the  work-shop.  If  a man  seeks  loans  for 
\ legitimate  enterpiuse  or  needed  development,  he  is  most  inter- 

I ested  in  maintaining  the  public  credit  and  confidence  which 

I makes  easy  terms  and  low  rates.  What  he  wants  is  not  cheap 

, money,  but  cheap  loans.  Repudiation  is  most  costly  to  bor- 

rowers. It  multiplies  the  risks  and  hardens  the  conditions. 
Depreciate  the  unit  of  value  and  you  cheat  every  member  of  the 
industrial  classes.  The  great  body  of  workingmen  would  be 
the  worst  sufferers.  Prices  on  a silver  basis  would  advance 
because  they  would  be  paid  in  debased  money,  but  the  last 
thing  to  rise  would  be  the  wajfes  of  labor,  and  the  sons  of  toil 
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to  whom  the  lalse  appeal  is  most  eiiuningiy  made  should  be  the 
most  determined  to  resist  anti  reject  it. 

The  depreciated  currenc3-  which  is  called  “cheap  money,” 
blit  wlii'-h  in  reality  is  the  dearest,  is  the  most  insidious  and 
tleail!_v  of  all  public  jterils.  It  deceives  and  deludes  the  nnwaiy. 
It  c(.mes  in  attractive  guise.  It  is,  as  has  lurnn  said,  like  the 
cub  of  the  lioness,  described  by  the  Greek  poet,  which  was 
nishlv  taken  bv  the  hunter  into  his  house.  When  it  was  ^"oung 
it  was  fondled  by  the  children;  but  vvhen  it  grew  and  felt  its 

a yi/~\  M l-» 


Strength 


It  Ileluged  the  House  With  Blood. 


There  are  tliose  who  unthinkingly  fondle  this  young  finan- 
cial folly;  but  let  it  develop  and  it  'will  fill  the  country  with 
sorrow  and  ruin.  Tlie  dangers  of  the  silver  delusion  are  so 
clear  that  some  of  the  extremists  recoil  from  the  abyss.  They 
tell  us  they  have  not  advocated  independent  free  coinage.  I do 
not  wonder  that  they  shrink  from  their  own  conclusion.  But 
their  record  confronts  them.  They  have  voted  for  free  coinage. 
They  have  sustained  and  upheld  those  who  voted  for  it.  They 
ha\e  denounced  those  who  did  not  accept  it.  Their  argument 
means  free  silver  coinage,  or  it  means  nothing.  If  they  re- 
nounce the  conclusion,  let  them  renounce  the  contention.  If  they 
hesitate  to  plunge  into  the  chasm,  let  them  not  lead  up  to  the 
brink. 


INTERNATIONAL  BIMETALLISM. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  remedy?  To  find  the  remedy  we 
must  find  the  (*ause.  The  free  coinage  extremists  mistake  the 
one  and  so  misapply  the  other.  They  begin  wrong,  argue 
wrong  and  end  wrong.  They  charge  the  fall  of  silver  to  the 
act  of  1873  which  is  said  to  have  demonetized  it,  and  they  say 
it  has  not  been  restored  to  its  position  bec4uise  we  have  not  done 
enough  for  it.  But  the  act  of  1873  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
fall  of  silver  than  the  last  eclipse  of  the  moon.  We  hadn’t  any 
silver  to  demonetize.  We  had  coined  only  8,000,000  silver 
dollars  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  and  for 
a quarter  of  a century  before  1873  there  hadn’t  been  a dol- 
lar in  circulation.  As  to  our  subsequent  tri*atment  of  silver,  I 
have  shown  that  since  1873  we  have  done  72  times  as  much  for 
the  silver  dollar  as  we  did  in  all  our  previous  history,  and,  in 
spite  of  tills,  silver  kept  on  falling. 

What,  then,  has  caused  the  great  monetary  dislocation  of 
the  past  twenty  years?  It  was  not  the  demoiietization  of  silver 
in  the  United  States,  but  the.  overthrow  of  liimetallism  in 


tiUrope.  We  had  praciically  no  silver  coinage,  and  our  act  had 
no  ertect.  PAirope  had  (100,000  of  silver  coinage  and  her 

proscription  of  silver  and  the  stoppage  of  her  demand  l>rought 
the  derangement.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  gold  and  silver 
had  maintained  a piau'tiimlly  steady  ratio.  T'he  {)riK-lueti(jn  of 
the  two  metals  had  lluctuated  in  the  most  remarkable  degree. 
During  tlie  first  iorty-flve  years  of  this  century  the  output  of 
silver  enormously  exceeded  that  of  gold.  During  the  next 
twent}^-five  years 

The  Comlitions  were  Reversed, 

and  the  output  of  gold  enormously  exceeded  that  of  silver. 
Within  the  quarter  of  a century  following  1850  the  mines  of  the 
world  poured  lorth  as  much  gold  as  during  tlie  entire  preceding 
three  centuries  and  a half  from  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus. 

Yet  through  these  extraordinary  changes  in  the  relative 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  there  was  substantially  no  change  in 
their  relative  value.  The  steadying  infiuence  was  the  bimetallic 
system.  Not  all  of  the  nations,  indeed,  had  bimetallism.  Eng- 
land had  the  gold  standard;  Germany  and  Austria  had  the 
silver  standard;  France  and  her  associates  of  the  Latin  Union 
had  the  bimetallic  standard;  and  with  Germany’s  silver  balanc- 
ing  England’s  gold,  France  and  tlie  nations  of  the  Latin  Union 
served  as  what  Walter  Bageliot  called  equalizing  macJiines,” 
and  upheld  tlie  monetary  equilibrium.  In  1871,  two  years 
before  our  much-abused  and  unimporiant  act  of  1873,  Germany 
abandoned  the  silver  and  adopted  the  gold  standard,  and  began 
to  accumulate  gold  and  sell  lier  silver  (‘oiu.  Within  seven  vears 
she  sold  $150,000,000  worth  which  ilowed  across  tlie  borilers  of 
France  and  Belgium.  France  and  the  Latin  Union  became 
alarmed  and  closed  their  mints  lo  silver.  Holland  and  cdhei 
nations  tollowed.  The  European  outlet  for  silver  was  cut  oil*. 
At  the  same  time  the  imports  of  silver  into  India  fell  from  100, 
000,000  rupees  a year  to  30,000,0()().  \\  hile  the  demand  was 

thus  largely  reduced  the  supply  was  largely  increased.  The 
annual  production  of  silver  was  more  than  iloubled  Just  as  this 
restriction  of  its  use  l^egan,  and  it  kept  on  until  it  was  m<>re 
than  quadrupled.  Here  tlien  is 

The  Cauze  of  tlie  3Ionetary  Oisturbanoe 

and  here  lies  the  remedy.  The  uniformity  in  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  silver  prior  to  1873  was  maintained  by  the  bimetallic 
system;  it  was  broken  by  the  general  abandonment  of  that 
policy;  and  it  can  only  lie  reinstated  by  a general  return.  The 
restoration  of  silver  must  come  through  the  concurrent  action  of 
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the  commercial  nations.  The  enlightened  opinion  of  the  world 
reiopiizes  these  truths.  The  entire  twelve  members  of  the 
Biitish  Gold  and  Silver  Commission  agreedthatitwasthebi- 
m ‘tallie  system  which  preserved  the  stable  ratio  l)etween  gold 
ar  d silver  down  to  lfs78.  T.he  six  gold  monometallist  members 
agreed  that  bimetallism  is  practicable  and  desirable  for  other 
nations,  though  they  hesitated  to  recommend  it  for  England. 
The  remaining  six  members  declared  themselves  unreservedly  for 
bi  uetallism  by  international  agreement.  Germany,  perceiving 
th  3 great  mistake  she  made  in  1871,  has  declared  for  an  inter- 
national conference.  England,  impelled  by  the  distress  among 
her  producing  classes,  is  advancing  towards  this  policy.  h>ance 
he  3 been  for  it  trom  the  beginning.  The  depression  of  Europe 
urges  it.  And  now  what  is 

Our  True  American  Policy? 

We  do  not  want  to  rest  upon  gold  alone  or  upon  silver 
alone.  We  want  the  joint  use  ot  the  two  metals  upon  condi- 
ti(  ns  which  will  make  every  dollar  as  good  as  every  other  dollar 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
W 3 want  the  re-establishment  on  a broader  scale  of  that  bime- 
ta  lie  system  which  for  seventy  years,  through  the  severest 
st  ains,  through  periods  when  the  silver  output  was  three 
times  as  great  in  value  as  the  gold  and  through  periods 
when  the  gold  output  was  nearly  five  times  as  great  as 
th  3 silver,  still  kept  them  at  a stable  ratio  and  maintained  the 
nn-netary  equilibrium  of  the  nations.  To  accomplish  this  result 
it  is  our  duty  to  set  our  laces  like  adamant  against  the  inde- 
pendent free  coinage  which  would  indefinitely  postpone  bimet- 
allism and  simply  plunge  us  upon  the  silver  basis.  We  ought  to 
lej  rn  from  our  own  experience.  We  have  done  more  to  promote 
th  j growth  in  Europe  of  a demand  for  international  bimetallism 
sii  ce  we  stopped  the  purchase  of  silver  in  1893  than  we  did 
di:  ring  all  the  years  when  we  were  buying  $(>00,000,000  of  silver. 
Sc  long  as  we  alone  were  carrying  the  burden  Europe  smiled 
and  remain, ed  passive.  When  we  had  sense  enough  to  stop 
El  rope  began  to  be  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  action.  Let  us 
en  phasize  that  lesson.  Let  us  Htxy  to  Europe  by  our  acts  as 
wt  11  as  by  our  words: 

Wc  Desire  Internatioiial  TSiinetallisni  ; 

wt  believe  the  business  of  the  world  will  be  better  for  the 
br  ■)adest  use  ot  both  metals,  but  tin*  initiiitive  now  rests  with 
yen.  Bad  as  the  present  situation  is,  we  ean  stand  it  as  long  as 
yr  u can.  W r-  know  the  German  agriculturists  are  crying  out 
fo  • reliel.  Wo  know  the  Bancashire  cotton  spinners  are  in 
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distress  and  all  the  Indian  exchanges  are  in  confusion.  We  are 
ready  to  join  you  in  an  international  agreement  for  the  restora- 
tion (.d  hinietaliisni ; but  it  you  are  not  rt'ady  and  if  it  is  to  be  a 
struggle  for  gold  we  are  going  to  meet  you  on  rliat  ground. 
Your  London  market  was  shaken  wlnul  Mr.  Vishnegradski 
boldly  went  in  and  bought  $70, 0(((  1,000  of  gold  to  Indld  up  Rus- 
sian ciedit.  ^011  were  watchtul  and  s()]icii(»us  when  Austria 
began  to  buy  gold  to  rehabilitate  her  tinanees.  You  replaced 
that  treasure  by  drawing  on  us.  We  know  that  France  has 
wisely  accjuired  $200,000,000  of  gold  while  we  have  foolishly 
1th  that  amount.  But  we  are  richer  and  stronger,  more 
self-sustaining  and  more  powerful  in  resources  than  the  greatest 
of  your  nations;  and  if  you  are  not  prej)ared  for  bimetallism 
and  if  it  is  to  be  a contest  for  the  accumulation  of  gold,  then  we 
give  notice  that  we  are  going  into  the  markets  of  the’ world  to 
buy  $100,000,000  or  $500,000,000  if  necessary,  in  order  to  take 
care  of  oui selves.  buch  a notice  would  settle  the  question 
inside  of  six  months.  Europe  would  seek  a conference  and 
internaticmal  agreement  would  follow.  That  is  the  solution  of 
the  question.  Independent  free  coinage  is  the  pathway  to  the 
single  silver  basis  and  to  untold  calamity.  The  restoration  of 
bimetallism  through  international  agreement  is  the  pathway  to 
honor,  safety  and  prosperity. 
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